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THE 1955 PRIZE ESSAY 


The £50 prize offered in 1955 by an anonymous member for the best 
essay on psychical research was awarded to Mr William Edward Cox 
of Southern Pines, North Carolina. While the essay was awaiting 
publication, the Parapsychology Laboratory of Duke University 
offered to make a thorough check of the quantitative data. It was 
established that the statistical support for the author’s conclusions 
was not significant and certain theoretical criticisms were also made by 
the Laboratory, as a result of which the author has since prepared 
the revision printed below. As a further guide to setting this essay in 
perspective, a commentary by Mr K. G. McWhirter, a geneticist of 
the Department of Zoology at Oxford University ts appended. 

The judges of the Prize Essay reaffirm, however, that the award 
to Mr Cox was made not with regard to his essay’s suitability for 
publication but rather for its undoubted merit as an original and 
stimulating piece of constructive thinking backed by painstaking 
research. 


THE INFLUENCE OF “APPLIED PSI’ 
UPON THE SEX OF OFFSPRING 


By W. E. Cox 


Ir has been stated at various points in the literature of psychical 
research that its bounds by all means should be extended wherever 
possible to include such new areas as might be found to permit of 
exploration for measurable psi influences. In this paper I wish to 
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propose what to the best of my knowledge is a new approach to 
that end, one which lies within the field of sex of human offspring 
in large families. This consists of determining whether or not in 
the having of children it is possible to employ precognition, 
clairvoyance, or psychokinesis—however unconsciously—to con- 
duce individual offspring whose sex is that which is preferred by 
both parents. If so, then collectively they would illustrate what 
may be termed ‘applied psi’ of a subliminal order. Barring defects 
in the sampling procedure, empirical evidence herein presented 
suggests influence of a ‘primitive psi function’. 

The idea that such influence is possible is a quite natural human 
persuasion: the very hope and desire which many parents 
possess to give birth to a specific sex is per se in many instances 
productive of a psychological tendency to formulate ‘a feeling that 
it will be a boy’, etc. Speculation on ‘whether I can “make” my 
child a boy, somehow or other’ is likewise probably quite prevalent, 
at different times and in different individuals. I do not mean to 
confuse with this any post-conceptual intuitive opinion that ‘I feel 
sure it will be a boy’ ; for that clearly may be a garden-variety of 
precognition (or, rather, of clairvoyance)—if it is psi at all. 

The working-hypothesis of this study is relatively simple ; viz., 
In the conception of an offspring, its sex can be controlled through an 
application of pst by either parent. The task, however, was that of 
designing a quantifiable test for the effect of psi function upon the 
‘selection’ of sex determinants. In order to do so it is necessary to 
postulate the following: No families which effect the birth of as 
many as five children continually prefer that all of them be of the same 
sex. On psychological grounds this well might be conceded to be 
a fairly accurate statement (though purely judgemental), and we 
must assume its validity for the subsequent empirical study. 

Practically all families undoubtedly have either no sex prefer- 
ence at all, or an ultimate and distinct preference that the last 
child (of the first five wherewith we are concerned in this paper) be 
of opposite sex from the first four, should these chance to be of the 
same Sex. 

Now, if we count the number of families in a given population 
whose first 5 children are all of one sex, and also the number 
having their first 4 of the same sex with a sth of the opposite sex, 
we nominally would expect to find these to be approximately equal. 
But in accordance with the foregoing premise, and of course the 
basic hypothesis, if the latter number should be significantly 
larger than the former we would have a case of the supervention 
of some additional factor. My contention is that such a factor 
essentially may derive from one or more forms of psi. There 
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may, to be sure, be non-psi factors which likewise could influence 
sex, and the relationship of these to the findings will be discussed 
(see pp. 70-71). 

Families with like-sexed children differ from the other orders 
we will consider by merely the terminal child. For convenient 
reference to them the symbols such as the following will be used. 


BBBBB: First 5 children all Boys. 
GGGGB: First 4 Girls, and the 5th a Boy. 
BGGGG, GBBBB: Other specific orders (controls). 


The parents of 4 children of the same sex presumably would 
yearn for their next child to be of the opposite, and at the time of 
conception the effect of any appreciable psi influence thus brought 
about would result, hypothetically in significantly more than half 
the number of such families having their 5th child to be of this 
opposite sex. Search for such a tendency among average popula- 
tions accordingly was made through data gathered from 
published genealogical works. The resultant evidence as here pre- 
sented (see Table 1) shows a suggestive trend after 4 girls, but not 
after 4 boys. ‘These will be discussed later. It was necessary that 
this be sufficiently widespread to override the lessening effect 
caused by undoubted existence of some parents whose lack of 
particular desire (or even parental concern and/or interest) did 
indeed weaken it rather than not affect it at all. Nor can there 
readily be determined what per cent of parents maintained at the 
times of conceptions an attitude only of complacency with regard 
to sex, in the belief that the sex issue is wholly a matter of chance— 
especially if their intention was to have a large family. 

In the genealogical listings which this writer consulted, no 
consideration or count was given to any families wherein one or 
more children had no stated birth or baptismal date, or possessed 
a name whose gender was not clear, because of the necessity of 
being sure the first 4 were of the same sex. No families were 
counted if some of these children were born after a second marriage 
of either spouse, and of course no families recorded as having an 
adopted child, were counted. Where the 5th natural child was a 
‘win, etc., no count was made. Where one child specifically was 
isted as surviving less than a month (unless it was the last child 
counted), it was overlooked. Families which may have been listed 
‘wice or more were counted each time, as this was deemed less 
conducive to error. Children in excess of 5 were ignored. 

Table 1 shows the results of this study. Various sources were 
consulted for data based on much larger populations ; but the 
sxact breakdown desired was available in only one instance (10). 
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Therefore, the genealogies themselves (selected on a basis of con-. 
venience, and containing an estimated total of 150,000 names) | 
were studied directly.1_ Certain works, e.g., Burke’s Peerage and | 
Baronetage, were avoided due to their failure to list issue in order 
of birth, or because of some other logical complexity which might. 
engender recording errors. 

The theoretical probability that one’s first 5 children will be born 
in any specific order of sex, say all boys, is 1/32. Actually, there 
is an average of about 1-06 boys per girl (a world ratio), but in 
this study the fifth child is the only ‘variable’, as the sex of the 


TABLE I 


RELATIVE QUANTITIES OF GIVEN ORDERS OF SEX 
DISTRIBUTION IN FivE-CHILD FAMILIES 


A. ‘Misses’ and ‘Hits’ B. Controls 

Raw Data SS eee ee ee 
Sources, by Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col Cale 
Reference BBBBB BBBBG GGGGG GGGGB | pGG@G GBBBB 
Numbers (misses) (hits) (misses) (hits) 
A (1) I I I ° ° ° 
B (2) I I 3 I 2 2 
C (3) 63 57 36 38 43 48 
D (4) ° ° I ° ° I 
E . (5) I 3 I I I I 
Eee) 3 6 2 I 5 2 
G (9) 2 I 2 4 ; = 
H (10) 29 28 Il 25 34 23 
Te (2) 63 62 36 46 40 50 
J (14) ° 3 ° I I ° 
K (15) 32 24 II 18 24 24 
L (16) 3 6 3 3 2 2 a 
M (20) 9 9 2 6 4 8 

207 201 109 144 159 162 

Dev. =(-)3 Dev. =17}3 
CR=— CR=2:2 


Symbols ‘B’ and ‘G’ denote sex in the specific orders shown, for parents’ first 
5 children only. 


Each relevant CR, as listed beneath dual columns, is of the observed deviation 
of the ‘hits’ total from the average of both. 


1 Here may I acknowledge with appreciation the extensive amount ot 
work contributed in 1956 by The Parapsychology Laboratory towarc 
the objectives of thoroughly checking, and of refining, all raw data herein 
presented ; and the theoretical criticisms (see pp. 71-72), which wer¢ 
offered. I wish to add, however, that this co-operation does not imply 
any approval of my general interpretations, which (though not signifi- 
cantly supported by the revised findings) I have allowed to remair 
essentially as in the original manuscript (pp. 71 ff.). 
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first four is fixed.1 The research effort itself was completely ex- 
ploratory, and the procedure is fairly simple. Corroboration, 
perhaps using other controls and a fuller mathematical treatment 
of results (here the binomial has been used) I recommend, to be 
sure. 

In Table 1, Cols. 2 and 4 represent the preferred opposite sex of 
a fifth child, which was called a ‘hit’; and Cols. 1 and 3, containing 
the not- preferred unisex orders, are comprised of ‘misses’. Cols. 
5 and 6 are ‘control columns’, consisting of families whose first 
child was followed by 4 others of the opposite sex, and are of an 
order which I considered most suitable for the purpose. In the 
first four columns beneath which the relevant critical ratios are 
given in ‘Table 1—A, a pair’s totals were combined and half of this 
figure was considered as chance expectation. The excess of the 
‘preferred’ column’s total over this became its observed deviation. 
(In converting a CR to its P-value, this revision’s arbitrary selec- 


tion of GGcc? [Cols. 3 and 4] alone requires ‘correcting’ by 


doubling the usual value of P, since the initial hypothesis called 
for 5 unisex children vs. 4 unisex + 1 ‘opposite-sexed’ with no 
concern given to the actual sex itself.) 

It was hypothesized that in a 5-offspring family wherein the first 
4 were all of the same sex, psi would have more influence over the 
5th child than in cases where both sexes were included among 
the first 4. That this is suggested by the results is evidenced in 
Section ‘A’ of the Table (Cols. 3-4). Col. 4’s total of 144 may be 
seen” to exceed by 174 the average of Cols. 3-4, yielding a CR of 
22, standard deviations (doubled P-value=-o4). For the absence 
of a hypothetically a a beyond-random deviation between 


Cols. 1 and 2 (BBBB rs I can conceive of no elisa: but the 
suggestive deviation between Cols. 3 and 4 (GGGG = I hypo- 


thetically attribute to the greater desire of parents of 4-girl families 
to have a male heir. 

Such a resultant and appreciable rise in the intensity of parental 
yearning, which is presumed to follow the up-till-then solitary 
gender of four offspring and so to effect an ensuing use of latent 


1The 1:06: 1 difference alone is appreciable when raised to the fifth 
power, and is partly what accounts for the much larger combined total of 
Cols. 1 and 2 (BBBBG, 408) over 3 and 4 (253). 


2 If we credit a half-dozen of these to the 6% normal excess (approxi- 
mately) of male over female births, the 17} deviation would be propor- 
tionately reduced, for a CR of around 1:9. 
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psi function, appears to be greater after a fourth like-child than 
after only three. Though not reported in this revision,’ such a 
trend was also indicated by a full study of 4-child families in these 
same genealogies which was made at the start of this research 
effort simultaneously with the 5-child cases. Its level of signifi- 
cance was appreciably lower, but the trend of total results was in 
the same direction. 

General research on a 3-child or a 6-child basis was not con- 
ducted at all, but fully permutated data for 2,412 families published 
by Janse (10) enabled convenient compilation of such. The 
findings (not inserted in the Table) were as follows: 3 children, 
334 hits and 350 misses; and 6 children, 14 hits and 15 misses. 
The original postulate was not in reference to as few as 3 children, 
however ; and the 6-child figures are insufficient to show any trend. 

Further evidence that the difference between (a) the 5th child’s 
considerable hit-miss disparity after 4 girls and (bd) the negligible 
disparity after 4 boys, is suggestive of some extraordinary factor is 
I think emphasized when we note that in the Control Columns § 
and 6 the BGGGG and GBBBB totals are almost equal (162 an¢ 
159). Similarly, their own total (321) is commensurate with that 
of the two ‘miss’ columns 1 and 3 (316). By definition, it will be 
recalled, Cols. 5 and 6 are neither directly nor indirectly affectec 
by the totals of the other columns. 


DISCUSSION 


Before giving any consideration to the theoretical aspects o: 
biological psi influences, detailed reference to the possibilities o: 
non-psi influence upon sex should be made. That there ar 
certain natural factors which may have such influence is to som« 
degree known. Malnutrition of the parents is believed to in 
fluence sex (21). There is the discovery through study of still 
births that as much as 20 to 50% more males than females aré 
conceived, and that slightly less than all of this excess soon di 
(10, 19). In addition, there is some evidence that the greater thi 
parents’ ages, the more male offspring per female (10, 19, 21); 


? Since their data were not extensively re-checked for accuracy. 

2 The extent to which this is true may, of course, be relatively slight 
An analysis of sources Nos. 4, 5 and 20, in which all ‘mixed sex’ families (0 
5 ormore children, and inclusive of the later ones) happen to have bee! 
recorded apart from those in Table 1, showed 1:04 sons per daughte 


from the first through fifth child and 1:07 sons per daughter from the sixtl 
child onwards. 
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but Scheinfeld (18: p. 42) reports that ‘among mothers who have 
had a considerable number of previous pregnancies the later 
children show a drop in the percentage of sons.’ 

There are more offspring which are of the sex of the older 

parent (10, 19, 21); and also more boys per girl seem to be born 
to rural parents than to urban (10). Recent research has shown 
that length of time between ovulation and insemination can 
influence sex, especially in rats (8). (Reducing the possibility of 
parents’ overt reaction to full knowledge of the same is the fact 
that data consulted for this paper are mostly pre-1g00, and 98% 
pre-1947.) 
_ Further non-psi influence is exemplified by the fact that uni- 
sexed cases do appear more often than expected by chance. 
Geissler (6) gives sex-frequency tables for 6- and 12-child families, 
in 95,400 and 10,700 respectively, in both of which sizes signifi- 
cant excess of unisexed offspring is shown. 

Cultures and the patterns of sex behaviour undoubtedly are 
influential ; but the question of whether this is not partially psi- 
caused still remains. One example of non-psi causation, however, 
is the higher proportion of male births in war-time, which is 
believed to be due to less frequent cohabitation and therefore 
fewer miscarriages, together with the fact that there is always a 
higher percentage of males miscarried (11). But more in support 
of psi there may be cited the following evidence: viz., different 
cultures seem to have an effect on the scoring deviations. This 
may be shown by comparing (a) the three largest genealogies (3, 
12 and 15), which are fairly modern American, in which the pooled 
deviation (i.e., Cols. 1-3 vs. Cols. 2-4) is within chance ; and (6) 
the British and Dutch books (14 and 10), and Source 16 which 
concerns Dutch families in America of 1600-1800, these 3 being 
distinctly the most suggestive genealogies. 

As far as psi is concerned, causative factors of the above sorts 
would seem, at least preliminarily, to throw any bias of results on 
to the ‘safe’ side ; nor would the possibilities of the psi influences 
we have discussed be affected per se by these non-psi evidences. 
There are, however, several artifacts which were brought out during 
and following the initial discussion of the original paper at the 
Parapsychology Laboratory in November 1955. ‘These are 
reflected in the following observations of Mrs E. Foster’s, et al., 
bearing on both the findings and implications : 


1]t is appropriate to note also that Geissler concludes that there is a 
general tendency towards equalization of the number of the two sexes in 
each family, excepting the unisexed cases. Cf. p. 75 of the present 
paper for further comment re ‘balanced’ families. 
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I. If, in the families whose first four births are all girls, the 
fifth child comes when the mother is of such an age that 
more than half of these are boys, then their tabulation would 
tend to yield more hits than misses. 


It was in order to take this possible artifact into account that 
the original data were retabulated in greater detail. There was, 
too, a comparison made between the 5th-child families from the 
four sample Sources (Nos. 4, 5, 10 and 20) which had been thus fully 
tabulated. Compared with the 144 and 10g totals of Cols. 4 and 
3, the full ‘mixed sexes’ tabulation showed 447 (5th child=B) and 
421 (5th=G)—which would seem attributable to the normal 
1:06: 1 ratio. After 4 boys alone (Cols. 1 and 2), as well as in 
Control Cols. 6 and 5, the totals are quite similar. 


II. There is the possibility of recording errors due to confusion 
of sexes for some names. E.g., in some of the genealogies 
the name ‘Willie’ is assigned both to boys and girls. Ifa 
family who would like a junior or other namesake has four 
girls at its beginning, then there might be some pressure to 
give to the ensuing girl a name more commonly given to a 


boy.! 


In all cases when the name seemed at all doubtful search was 
made for specific evidence regarding it, such as the name of a mar- 
riage partner; and if none was found the family was excluded 
from any consideration whatever. (See p. 68.) 


III. There is another possible artifact in the tracing of families 
to be included in a genealogy. 'To compile the Holcombe 
genealogy (12), e.g., its author avowedly contacted as many 
as possible of the ‘Holcombes’ and ‘Holcombs’ found in a 
list of soldiers. If a family with four girls has a boy for the 
fifth child, there is the possibility of the surname serving to 
identify this family as one belonging in the genealogy, 
whereas there might be no similar possibility for the 
family with five girls. 


A resultant tabulation of all offspring in one sample genealogy 
(5), for whom no information beyond birthdate was given but who 
were at least 40 years old at publication date, showed 52-1% of 
such total to be boys. This would seem to indicate that girls gener- 
ally are compiled as efficiently as are boys. 


* In one instance the father was named ‘Manton’, and the fifth child, 
a girl, was also named ‘Manton’. 
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IV. An additional aspect, brought out during Laboratory dis- 
cussion is the following : if it is found (a) that the unisex 
runs are about equally divided between the males and 
females ; or (6) that there is no consistent relation between 
the excess of unisex runs (over what would be expected 
from chance) and the deviation obtained in favour of the 
psi hypothesis from that batch, then the evidence favouring 
this hypothesis would appear to be fairly clear. 


The first of these conditions (a) is not met by the findings. 
Table 1 shows considerable inequality between the number of 
5-boy and 5-girl families (Cols. 1 and 3); and the basic cause of 
that unexpected result may indeed be the same as precipitated 
the hit deviation of Col. 4 over 3 on the 5th boy-child. Regarding 
(d), however, no such relationship referred to was detected. Its 
absence is implied by a study made of those genealogies whose 
mixed-sex families were tabulated (vzz., Sources 4, 5, 10 and 20, 
a ‘random’ sample comprising approximately 20% of the full re- 
search data). ‘Their unisex families total 54 (Cols. 1 and 3); but 
a sixteenth (2x 1/2°) of all their 5-child families, which is the 
chance-expectation, was found to be 57-2. Notwithstanding this 
fact, their ‘hits’, taken from Cols. 2 and 4, total 72. 


To revert to my theoretical concepts of these general findings, 
we have, as originally stated, three possible methods whereby psi 
might be brought to bear upon the sex of an offspring : (a) sub- 
liminal precognition, (5) pure clairvoyance, and (c) psychokinesis. 
Let us consider them in fuller detail. 

In all females, only one ovum usually tours during a menstrual 
cycle ; and this, of course, is already possessed of the ‘x’ chromo- 
some required for production of an offspring of either sex, should 
fertilization from the male occur. The resultant sex depends on 
whether a single spermatozoon with an ‘x’ or one with a ‘y’ 
chromosome unites with the ‘x’ chromosome in the female egg. 
Of the millions of sperm yielded by the male on each occasion, it 
primarily is chance that determines which spermatozoon will effect 
fertilization of the ovum (18). 

From this knowledge we logically may assume that the precise 
moment or position, etc., of either parent is a determining factor 
in regard to the sex of a resultant offspring. Cohabitation on a 
different night—nay, a different physical position of either parent 
—reasonably could result in fertilization by a wholly different 
sperm, one which yields a girl instead of the fourth or fifth boy 
that otherwise might have issued. Precognition might thus con- 
ceivably be the causal nexus of this ‘sex-selecting mechanism’. 
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Particularly if no contraceptives are likely to have been used,* pre- 
cognition (more precisly, subliminal precognitive clairvoyance) 
theoretically would be more likely to yield offspring of the desired 
sex than would pure clairvoyance. The latter alone, as applied to 
this sex situation, literally would have to be a capacity of the germ 
cells themselves, somewhat analagous to man’s own psi capacity 
to detect the symbols (order) of a closed pack of ESP cards, as in 
DT tests. Precognitive psi function per se simply would result 
in abstention from (or ineffective ‘off-period’) cohabitation until the 
subliminally foreseen presence of the desired ‘xx’ or ‘x-y’ union 
becomes imminent in fact—from seconds to weeks later. 

By the third method (psychokinesis), however, the P K which is 
subliminally effected by, say, the wife, could cause the ovum to 
combine with a male-producing sperm from among those present, 
if that is what is desired. But, again, we can have no assurance 
that it is as likely to be PK as it is one of the other psi functions, 
especially since the spermatozoa are themselves motile. 

By another order, PK might even encourage prenatal survival 
of a sex which is desired (given ; and sex of foetus subsequently 
clairvoyantly-perceived) ; and especially might it encourage 
demise of an embryo of the unpreferred sex. In support of such 
application of psi, there may be noted the following from Sterr 
(19, p. 388): “There is a much higher frequency of still-birth: 
among illegitimate as compared to legitimate children.’ 

Here might be added an appropriate speculation that still othes 
characteristics of the offspring besides sex can be influenced by 
subliminal PK. Its possibility probably rests outside man’s 
ability to determine; but it may be remembered that suck 
influence (upon the embryo) is alleged to exist, at least in some 
quarters, especially when strong fear or other psychosomatic 
factors affect the mother. Evidence of this has been discussed by 
Myers (13: Vol. ii, p. 267). 

Hypothetically it is quite possible that psi influence on sex cat 
be measured in specially designed experiments with the Drosophil: 
fly. Both paramecia (17) and plant life (23, 24) have been studiec 
for possible reaction to psi forces, not without suggestive results 
in the search for clairvoyant influence upon movement and growth 
Why, then, might not an experimenter’s psi capacities affect th 
sex ratios of normal species of Drosophila? 

Psi, then, would appear to be the most orderly explanation o 
Col. 4’s GGGGB results. A large number of factors is necessarih 


* Most of the statistical data are 50 or more years old, at which tim 
contraceptive devices—however ancient their use—were much les 
popular than at present. 
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involved in the general question of any psi influence, and the 
accuracy of conclusions drawn for or against the psi concept is 
coloured by the very intricacy of the natural phenomena of sex 
determination and of birth. I do not wish to summarize on a 
subject of which I am not a master, but as in this case it cannot be 
helped I must apologize, particularly to any geneticist or biologist, 
for the dilettante character of this summary. 

It appears from the evidence presented that man’s capacity to 
accomplish the objective of sex influence is per se a feeble or 
fleeting one, just as the average person’s capacities in GESP tests 
seem to be—and to roughly that same extent. But here perhaps 
there is more than meets the eye: wviz., parents who are so en- 
dowed, if indeed psi is the cause, are thus more likely hypotheti- 
cally to be among those whose resultantly more nearly ‘balanced’ 
order of sex offspring has unavoidably excluded them from any 
consideration. For the same reason the use of an alternating-sex 
column of families was not resorted to as a control measure in the 
Table. 

As for the question of biased errors in recording, the Janse data 
of circa 1850 (‘H’) may be pointed out as conforming well with the 
working hypothesis. This was the last source consulted—con- 
sisting of 736 5-child families with all permutations included 
(10: Table H, pp. 125-42). 

It may be contended that we possess some wholly natural func- 
tion which can ‘without benefit of psi’ tend to favour a change of 
sex of one’s next child, particularly if there have been several 
alike ; but until we have advanced appreciably in our knowledge 
about it we are hardly any more justified in holding this opinion 
than in Procrustean-like believing ordinary clairvoyance, etc., 
never to occur as such. By that time we even may have advanced 
further in the belief that a good many of our biological functions 
are indeed psi functions. ‘The underlying difficulty is not the 
concept of such a psi application, but that of devising means of 
obtaining statistical evidences thereof, sufficient for at least tenta- 
tive conclusions. 

This consideration of the possibility of psi influence over sex is 
—in final analysis—but a small fragment of what conceivably could 
be a major and far more vital capacity of the same psi: I mean the 
very constituency of the entities that compose life. This I do not 
want to overlook, but on the other hand there is hardly any treat- 
ment which can, at least here, be given it. Study of the courses of 
a tiny sex determinant per se leaves a gaping void in the mention of 
all that zs sex and is fe. Thouless and Wiesner (22) appear to have 
alluded to this possibility in their extensive considerations of the 
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application of clairvoyance and PK to mental and muscular 
operations ; but even in that they went only to the level of control 
over existing body, without consideration of the enigma of the 
very origin of a living being—and quite rightly, for all significance 
would become as lost were we to posit in regard to our bodies the 
crux of psi ex machina. 

If, however, the presence of psi in an element of the control of 
offspring—minute though it may appear to be—is as herein 
reflected, we may be able with sounder logic to presume psi forces 
to be incorporated in various biological and psychobiological 
processes ; and, at the last analysis, in the direction of the mar- 
vellous etiological accomplishment of birth itself. 
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Comments on Mr Cox’s essay by Mr K. G. McWhirter 
of the Department of Zoology, Oxford 


1. Recent biological research has altered very considerably 
many of the ideas concerning determination of sex ratio. The key 
communication is that of Weir (1), in which he shows that mice 
selected for respectively high and low blood pH tend to produce 
excesses of male or female offspring. A very small change in blood 
pH is correlated with an appreciable change in sex ratio, from 
about 50/50 to approaching 60/40 in both directions. Weir found 
by means of reciprocal crosses that the condition of the male is 
the deciding factor and that the pH of the female appears to be 
irrelevant. McWhirter (2) has suggested that Weir’s Principle 
should be extended in two directions (i) from mice to all or most 
mammals and (ii) from those pH differentials which are genetically 
controlled to those which may be induced or acquired during 
ontogeny. 

2. There is very little known so far about the events which 
occur during the maturation of the sperm and which seem to 
underlie Weir’s Principle. In general it may be stated pro- 
visionally that the physiological condition of the sire in some way 
predetermines the relative efficiencies of the ‘X’ and ‘Y’ sperm 
populations before ejaculation. 

3. The application of Weir’s Principle to Man, for which 
McWhirter (2) adduces some evidence, explains Geissler’s data (3) 
and also, probably, the data of Hewitt, Webb and Stewart (4), who 
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observed excesses of all male English families in recent years. 
Presumably the effect of the general introduction of contraception 
is that many all-girl families are continued until a boy is born, 
while the obverse is not so often true. The latter authors found no 
excess of all-girl families. 

4. In bulls, McWhirter’s data suggest that most specimens 
maintain a constant and characteristic sex ratio performance, but 
a minority swing significantly one way or the other. 

5. Applying these new approaches to Cox’s data, one finds that 
their significance is greater than he claims, because after GGGG 
the expectation is more often GGGGG than GGGGB. 

6. However, systematically there are grave objections to the 
use of genealogical rather than contemporary data. Further, how 
can one tell whether ‘psi’ was applied or not, when the parents’ 
desires are unknown?! A repeat using contemporary data with 
genetic checks on legitimacy would be desirable. If the same 
phenomenon occurred, it would still be necessary to ensure that 
some hitherto unnoticed biological law was not operating before 
resorting to ‘psi’ hypotheses. 
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* But Mr Cox’s basic postulate was that no families having five children 
continually prefer them all to be of the same sex.—Ed. 


SOME THEORETICAL POSSIBILITIES 
IN PSI RESEARCH 


By MICHAEL SCRIVEN 


I would like to put forward the following suggestions about theor- 
etical matters, further to my comments in the June 1956 issue ot 
the Journal on experimental matters. I do not have a high opinior 
of the merit of these points, but I hope they have some stimulu: 
value. 

_1. Negative scoring on a deck of cards can, under certain con. 
ditions, be construed as positive scoring on the residue of the 
deck. For example, with a closed deck and the usual guessing 
habits, a tendency to score positively on the last few cards in the 
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deck while guessing down through would show up as negative 
scoring on the direct check ; for whenever an excess of a certain 
ard occurs in the last few this will produce corresponding calls 
early in the run (which will be largely unsuccessful, there being few 
such cards in the top of the pack) and the guessing habits will 
Jecrease the number of such calls at the end where they would 
aave produced successes (because of the tendency not to repeat a 
darticular call much more frequently than the others—a form of 
the Monte Carlo fallacy). A more complicated hypothesis can be 
sroduced for open decks. This point is of some importance in 
evaluating the arguments for ESP as involving the unconscious 
mind, since it circumvents the apparent necessity for explaining 
legative scoring by saying that ‘at some level’ the percipient must 
snow what the actual card is. 

However, such an interpretation of negative scoring can be dis- 
inguished by a longitudinal analysis of the guesses ; I do not see 
10w it could be used to explain the ‘characteristic’ reversed-J curve. 

2. A more likely possibility is that the negative scorer is scoring 
sositively on the cards which the agent has in his peripheral con- 
sciousness. When we look at a rectangle, for example, it may be 
the case with some of us—it is sometimes the case with me—that 
we actually fall into a pattern of thinking of, but having just out 
of the mind’s eye, a circle—although we try very hard to keep our 
minds on the concept of rectangle. Some subjects may find this 
nore accessible than the idea in the direct centre of the agent’s 
sonsciousness. 

3. Each clause in the preceding paragraph is loaded with 
netaphor, some of them highly questionable, which points up the 
weakness of the conceptual tools we have to analyse this aspect of 
ur experience. But, weak or not, operationism is not the answer 
‘0 the search for a theory ; success comes, if it comes at all, from 
tying the metaphors, models and modes of thinking with as much 
sare as possible. The error lies in supposing them, e.g., the per- 
-eption-model, the communication-model, etc., well established, 
which leads to such odd descriptions as ‘the second (—1) hit on 
he same target’ (Soal and Bateman, p. 336). Psychology today has 
jirtually abandoned the study of introspectible thought-pro- 
‘esses ;} it may be that psi research will have to pioneer in this 
ield as it did in the field of hypnosis. When we concentrate on 
| letter ‘E’ written on a card, with a background learning history 
n which we came to accept this as a symbol for an elephant (or a 


1 Interestingly enough, Professor Zener of Duke is one of the very 
are exceptions. See also ‘Operationism and the Concept of Perception’, 
Psychological Review, Vol. 63, No. 3, May 1956. 
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picture of an elephant?), what do we actually think about? Have 
we any right to assume that Jones and Robinson think about the 
same things, or in the same way? Can we find out whether Mrs 
Stewart’s mental field when doing this is the same as, similar to, 
complementary to, related to, ... that of (a) her most successful 
agent ; (b) agents with whom she never succeeded, but thought 
she would ; (c) those with whom she never succeeded and never 
expected to succeed ; (d) Basil Shackleton ; etc.? But how could 
we ever decide such questions; we need some categories, and where 
are they to come from? If from introspection, how are we to cross- 
validate the categorizations? The question appears formidable, 
and it is; but transcendent introspectible states have a tendency 
not to be able to look one in the eye—they back down, leaving 
some intersubjectively testable traces—they are the phantasms of 
modern psychology. We, better than ordinary psychologists, 
should be keen students.of possible ghosts. But ordinary psycho- 
logists have some useful equipment. New tools have been 
developed which could be turned to deal with these spirits, as the 
sniperscope can be used on the apports and ectoplasm of the 
seance room. The semantic differential, the forced normal overt 
Q-sort, the timed word-association tests, projective tests such as the 
sentence completion and thematic apperception tests, even some 
of the clinical instruments like the better self-description test: 
relying on internal consistency, the verbal summator or tauto- 
phone of Skinner, monitored and word-analysed free-associations 
etc. I except the Rorschach and its variants since there are 
excellent grounds for doubting its ‘validity’ (a technical term 
meaning roughly the reliability—both test-retest and inter-judge— 
and the maximum accuracy of prediction based on its findings 
but sometimes distinguished from reliability);! although many 
psychiatrists and clinical psychologists would not agree.2 Bu 
psychical researchers are all too unaware of the existence of sucl 
tests, let alone in a position to judge their scientific status.3 


* See ‘Construct Validity in Psychological Tests’ by L. J. Cronbacl 
and P. E. Meehl, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 52, No. 4, July 1955, re: 
printed in Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Volume 1 
ed. H. Feigl and M. Scriven, Minnesota 1956. 

_ * E.g., ‘Interpretation of Imaginative Productions’ by R. W. Whit 
in Personality and the Behavior Disorders (edited by J. McV. Hunt) 
Volume 1. (New York, 1944.) 

* The Bernreuter Personality Inventory, for example, has been used it 
psi research (and very widely in contemporary psychology) ; but ‘. . . th 
test has failed to demonstrate its validity in any convincing manner . . 
has yielded contradictory claims...’ (J. B. Maller in ‘Personality Tests 
(in Personality and the Behavior Disorders, p. 189). 
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Some promising tools are thus available, if trained personnel 
an be found to apply them to the new problem and to develop 
ew tools. I hope that West and Fisk’s current work can be con- 
inued in this direction. 

4. The trained personnel mentioned in the last paragraph will 
e psychologists, however, not—it may seem spurious to mention 
—quantum theory experts! But Professor Margenau, in an inter- 
sting note in the Newsletter of the Parapsychology Foundation 
January-February 1956, pp. 14-15), has made the latter sug- 
estion, based on certain analogies between modern physics and 
arapsychology. ‘These are—and I do them ill justice by con- 
ensation—(a) the partial meaninglessness of individual in- 
tances (based in physics on the principle of complementarity); 
9) the possibility of time reversals (Feynmann’s electrodynamics, 
Jirac’s advanced potentials); (c) the instantaneous propagation 
f information throughout space (an interpretation of the Schré- 
inger Y-function). 

I myself think these some of the most thought-provoking com- 
aents about theories of psi phenomena I have read for many 
ears. But I would like to add two comments. The special 
hilosophical interest of quantum theory is connected with the 
act that it is a theory in which certain apparently legitimate 
uestions are abandoned and a complex system built to do as much 
s possible in the absence of answers for these questions—such as, 
At what time will a particular radioactive atom emit a gamma 
ay ?? ‘The immense value of the theory does not preclude the 
ossibility of discovering a new theory in which these questions 
an be answered as well as those already answered by the quantum 
aeory. (It has been shown that no extension of the quantum 
neory to include such answers is possible without inconsistency.) 
‘instein always hoped that such a ‘complete’ theory would be 
gund. Hence we should not be too precipitate about abandon- 
ag the most strenuous efforts to discover a meaning in the idea of, 
g., an individual hit in an ESP series, or a nonprecognitive 
iterpretation of the ‘doubled-rate’ Shackleton experiments, etc. 
t is a matter of judgement at which point the search for an old 
10del must be abandoned, as it was in physics with the failure of 
1e mechanical explanations of electromagnetic phenomena ; 
nd I would judge the answer to be different in the two cases just 
uoted. : 

Secondly, we must be clear that no direct relationship exists 
etween the behaviour of fundamental particles and psi pheno- 
ena; the value of Margenau’s comparisons is analogical—we 
ee what can be done even without answers to all the questions we 
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now think appropriate. This statement will be challenged ; an 
it is certainly possible that a direct relationship may be discovered 
and it is also possible that if time reversals occur in physics, thi 
shows something about the nature of the world and hence actuall 
supports the possibility of a similar situation with respect to ps 
phenomena. But we should be clear that either micro-physic: 
or macro-psychical phenomena could exhibit time-reversals (ete 
without the other doing so ; we have our own field to plough, al 
though always grateful for suggestions as to the best method, an 
aware that others may already have it. On the other hand, so ma 
we. 

5. It seems to me that we might consider another form of p: 
phenomena which we could call psi-recognition, based on Osty’ 
work—or at least suggested by it. This would be the ability t 
recognize an object which we had previously seen or touche 
(card, sealed envelope, etc.), not by clairvoyance of its content 
nor by subliminal hypersensitivity to its appearance but jus 
directly ; as we recognize the faces in our dreams, perhaps. Thi 
would have quite serious consequences for one of Soal and Bate 
man’s analyses (pp. 115, 252). 

6. Dr Gardner Murphy, Mr W. G. Roll, and Dr J. G. Prat 
kindly sent me their comments on an early draft of the paper ‘Net 
Experimental Designs’ in the June issue of the Journal. As 
think over what I then said, and their comments, it seems to m 
that the most important methodological point that can now b 
made is applicable to nearly every experiment and is as importar 
as randomising the cards : it is ameans for extracting the maximur 
significance from the results (on a certain class of assumptions 
The idea is due to Professor Meehl, and it consists simply i 
establishing the subject’s calling-preferences in a control serie 
involving no target cards or agent. This might be done in a ‘dr 
run’ before the main series or better in interspersed series, wit 
all available packs tossed into a moving card-shuffing drum fe 
the duration of the control series. The principal interest in th 
experimental series would then centre around those calls whos 
position in the call-series is such that their actual probability, ca 
culated from the control series, is very close to their theoretice 
probability on Laplacean ground (i.e., 1/5 in usual case). We ca 
assume these are the ‘best-poised’ guesses (i.e., the least detet 
mined by calling habits, etc.), and we should find the large: 
deviations of all if we score only these calls. (The theoretic: 
model on which this conclusion is based is discussed in my revie 
of Soal and Bateman (Philosophical Review, April 1956).) It w: 
most interesting to find that Roll has been thinking and exper 
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menting along these lines already, although at a more general 
level (frequency of sequences), and without separated control 
‘series. 


REVIEWS 


THE GHOSTS OF VERSAILLES. By Lucille Iremonger. London, 
Faber and Faber, 1957. 313 pp. 21s. 


The genesis of this book, as Mrs Iremonger explains on p. 24, 
was a broadcast she gave in the summer of 1954 about the book 
An Adventure, by Miss C. A. G. Moberly and Miss E. F. Jourdain. 
The correspondence which followed the talk made it clear that a 
much wider public was interested in that story than one would 
have expected to find more than forty years after its first publica- 
tion. Readers seem to be divided roughly into two camps, those 
who believe the whole story, and those who reject it completely. 
The former usually base their belief, not on an assessment of the 
evidence, but on the ground that the witnesses were persons of 
integrity, who could be relied on to tell the truth, and who had 
sufficient academic standing to justify acceptance of their historical 
interpretations of what they saw. Neither of these considera- 
tions, of course, affords sufficient grounds for believing the story, 
and this book will serve a useful purpose, in warning readers 
against the dangers of fallacious thinking in this context. 

Mrs Iremonger has approached the subject, not as a student of 
psychical research, but as a historian who has weighed the material 
presented by the authors, and has found it sadly defective in many 
important respects. 

Her method has been to collect all the available evidence, some 
from published sources, and some from letters she has received, 
and to present it to the reader, leaving it to him to reach a verdict 
upon it. In her conclusion (p. 299) Mrs Iremonger classes herself 
among ‘interested observers, uncommitted either to scepticism or 
belief’. ‘There are, however, far too few readers of An Adventure, 
whose minds are not already made up. The result has been that 
many (including several reviewers) have seized upon arguments in 
the book which favour their own points of view and attribute 
contrary arguments to prejudice, or personal antipathy. The 
book does not purport to ‘debunk’ the whole story, but many 
people have read such an intention into it. 

Perhaps the method of presentation has had something to do 
with that result. The material is arranged in an order which is 
neither that of historical sequence, nor that of a trial in court. 
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Part I, comprising more than one third of the whole volume, gives 
biographical sketches of the two authors of An Adventure, neither 
of which is very flattering. Even if both had come out of this 
examination with flying colours, the result would not have justi- 
fied a confident finding in favour of their story, as I have just 
observed. 

Mrs Iremonger deals kindly on the whole with Miss Moberly 
(1846-1937), whose lack of scholarship is excused on the ground 
that she grew up before the era of university education for women. 
Miss Jourdain (1863-1924) is let off much less lightly, especially 
during her later years, long after the ‘Adventure’. Up to and for 
some time after 1901 she seems to have been admittedly a winning 
character, competent in administration, and as a teacher, kind in 
times of illness and generous with money (p. 87). She did not 
become Principal of St Hugh’s until 1915. The charges of tyranni- 
cal behaviour and suspicion of the loyalty of subordinates, which 
figure so largely in the account of her later years (pp. 103-4 and 
Ch. IX) suggest that the responsibilities of the post may have 
been too much for her. It is difficult to believe that those charac- 
teristics reflect adversely on her credibility as a witness of events 
which took place at the beginning of the century. Psychological 
motivation is undoubtedly relevant in such a context as this, but 
it needs to be worked out in a reasonably convincing manner. 

The fact that both authors claimed to have had uncanny experi- 
ences other than the ‘Adventure’ has been generally known, and 
Mrs Iremonger has made a useful collection of stories of these. 
The question whether any particular story has a paranormal con- 
tent depends, of course, on the evidence in each case. Most of 
them are quite incapable of verification. 

Part II of the book deals with the ‘Adventure’ itself. The story 
has become so bedevilled by extraneous considerations that the 
real question of interest to the student of psychical research has 
never been properly formulated, much less answered, by those 
who have enlarged on the subject. It is this. Notwithstanding 
the defects in the recording of the experience, and the blunders 
made in the interpretation of it, is there in the material any evi- 
dence of paranormal cognition? 

Mrs Iremonger deals at length with the battle of the early 
documents, relying on W. H. Salter’s exhaustive paper in this 
Journal (35, 178). The state of strained relations started in 1902, 
when the authors sent their first accounts of their experience to 
this Society. The narratives were returned as not justifying in- 
vestigation (p. 156). The authors never quite recovered from that 
rebuff. After that, instead of collecting all the written evidence 
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then extant, they spent about eight years in desultory research, 
some of which was carried out by inexperienced helpers. Then 
followed some rather acrimonious correspondence with the then 
Secretary of this Society (Chapter XIII), and the famous review 
by Mrs Sidgwick (Proc. 25, 360), which is quoted at length in 
Chapter XII. That Chapter is prefaced by a short account of the 
foundation of the Society, to the work of which Mrs Iremonger 
acknowledges frequent indebtedness. 

Then, as if to give the reader a respite from the battle of the 
documents, there follows a brief essay in comparative psychical 
research (Chapter XIV), after which he is plunged back again 
into the battle in Chapters XV and XVI. Here, two thirds of the 
way through the book, it is still not clear whether the story, on its 
own merits, is worth taking seriously or not. As an encouragement 
to persevere, the reader is then given a full account of the ‘Dieppe 
Raid’ case, which was reported in the Journal for May-June 1952 
(36, 607). ‘That well-recorded experience affords some warrant 
for believing that there is a problem to solve in the field of retro- 
cognition, but does nothing, of course, to remedy the defects in the 
recording of the Trianon case. 

In Chapters XVIII and XXI accounts are given of the attempts 
to explain retrocognition by assuming that one can travel back- 
wards in time (J. W. Dunne), or forwards (W. H. W. Sabine). 
Mrs Iremonger has done a valuable service here, in publishing in 
Chapter XXI a note by Professor C. D. Broad, in which he 
deprecates any attempt to explain it by imagining that one can 
actually perceive either the past or the future. The wish to do so 
is often strong, and the theory that it might be possible is decep- 
tively simple. But the evidence in retrocognitive cases does not 
warrant the belief. It was really very unfortunate that Dunne’s 
help was invoked in connection with the issue of the Fourth Edi- 
tion of An Adventure, as it misled the public on a large scale, as 
Mrs Iremonger points out (p. 254). 

It is perhaps pertinent to observe here that the notion of ‘stepping 
back into the past’ was not originally put forward by the two 
authors, nor is it implicit in Myers’ theory of retrocognition. He 
invented that word, and defined it in the Glossary at the beginning 
of ‘Human Personality’ (i, xxi) as ‘Knowledge of the Past, super- 
normally acquired’. Later (ii, 262) he writes ‘But we can hardly 
conceive the Past as revived save in some mind which has directly 
observed it’. That presupposes, not an excursion backwards in 
time, but an apprehension in the present of memories of the past 
retained in some mind. 

In Chapters XIX and XX Mrs Iremonger makes a brave 
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attempt to review in the compass of 25 pages various theories of 
apparitions and hallucinatory experiences in general, a discussion 
which is only relevant if one is convinced that the experience in 
the Trianon Garden was of that nature. Any doubts the reader 
may have entertained on that point are bound to be greatly intensi- 
fied by the concluding section of the book, headed “The Sceptic’. 
Mrs Iremonger obviously enjoyed herself disposing of the histori- 
cal interpretations of their visions put forward by the two authors, 
knocking them down like a row of nine-pins. She seems to be 
intellectually happier in the role of sceptic, and emotionally happier 
in the role of believer. In the concluding chapter she leaves the 
reader on the horns of this dilemma, and the mystery still unsolved. 
The crucial question I referred to above remains unanswered. 
In the descriptions of what they saw is there any evidence of para- 
normal cognition of persons or things which they had never seen 
and did not discover in their researches? A reader could only form 
an opinion on that issue, if he had before him much more detailed 
information about the quite short history of the Petit Trianon in 
the eighteenth century than he has at present. There is room for 
another book here, full of facts and illustrations relevant to the 
story. 
There is a useful bibliography at the end of the volume. 
G. W. LaMBERT 


THE IpIoM oF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. By Crawford Knox. 
London, Chapman & Hall. 1956. 206 pp. 18s. 


The argument in this well-written little book is based on a wide 
acquaintance with many branches of modern knowledge including 
parapsychology and the author has the happy knack of gleaning 
the essential features of a long book or philosophical school and 
being able to express them in a few words. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he covers too much ground too thinly—epistemology, for 
example, simply cannot be squeezed into 16 pages. Mr Knox 
supports a psycho-neural “double aspect’ theory but the argument 
he brings forward to establish this theory seems unsound. He 
regards space and time as concepts derived from spatial and 
temporal relations between objects and these objects themselves 
to be manifestations of the behaviour of a non-physical ‘medium’ 
or ground substance of the universe. This medium itself is sup- 
posed to be non-spatial and non-temporal, for all spatial and 
temporal attributes apply only to its manifestations—e.g. to 
physical objects. However, it is surely clear that it is objects, or 
organisms, that behave and that it is logically and semantically 
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legitimate to dislocate the relation between objects and be- 
haviour—i.e. objects behave and so generate behaviour—back one 
step, so to speak, and to try to make out that a shadow-world 
ying behind objects behaves and so generates objects. In spite 
of denials this ‘medium’ really is familiar old matter (energy, sub- 
stance, world-stuff). It is surely misleading to suggest that objects 
are manifestations of non-spatial matter, when what we mean is 
that ‘matter’ is an abstract general shorthand term we use to 
express physical properties that plain physical objects (innocent of 
any shadow world behind them) have in common. 

Since the basic logic of Mr Knox’s account seems to be faulty 
his explanation of parapsychological phenomena is of not much 
help—it is not in any case new—this communication via the time- 
less and spaceless ground substance of the universe. 

J. R. SmyTHIEs 


TRAITE DE PARAPSYCHOLOGIE: Essai d’Interpretation Scientifique 
des Phénoménes Humains dits Merveilleux, leur Integration 
dans la Biologie Générale et la Philosophie de |’Evolution. 
By René Sudre: Payot, Paris. 473 pp. 


The sub-title is important. The complaint has often been made 
hat psychical researchers accumulate facts, and put forward 
xiecemeal theories to explain them, but offer no comprehensive 
theory to relate these apparently disparate facts to each other or 
o the general body of scientific data. M. Sudre claims to have 
xrovided the necessary framework, and whether his claim can be 
ully admitted or not, every reader will welcome so wide a survey 
ind so interesting a discussion of all aspects of psychical pheno- 
nena by an author and investigator as experienced as he is. 

His view, to put it briefly, is that all psychic phenomena, whether 
of the kinds usually known as ‘mental’ or ‘physical’, are manifesta- 
ions of the creative force which he calls l’esprit. ‘This force per- 
yades the whole of animate nature, and is the operative factor in 
everal biological phenomena which cannot, he says, be explained 
nechanistically : among these he mentions animal mimicry, and 
he navigation of birds. In the psychic context, however, l’esprit 
works with greater freedom, being ‘temporarily liberated from 
ubjection to the physiological laws that are called natural’ 
PP: 349-350). a ne 

Psychic phenomena, on this view, are linked with (s’apparentent 
}) instinct, and it is a great mistake to relate them only to human 
ctivities, or to see in them a step to a higher state of existence or 
| promise of immortality (pp. 469-70). That, he says, was the 
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mistake of Myers, and to it he seems to attribute ‘the Anglo-Saxo: 
prejudice’ against physical phenomena, as one instance of whic 
he cites the hallucinatory view of apparitions, widely accepted i 
the S.P.R. It would be well to suspend judgment as to this unti 
the completion of the present enquiry into spontaneous cases. Th 
cases already published, on which the theorist can now draw as hi 
fancy dictates, differ widely in evidential value: almost any hypo 
thesis concerning them can be made plausible by skilful selection 

M. Sudre, however, does well to emphasise the difference i 
attitude to physical phenomena of most British and most Continen 
tal students. Myers can hardly be blamed for our lack of enthusi 
asm for them, as he was convinced of their reality. The caus 
must be sought elsewhere, From the time of our founders to th 
present day S.P.R. investigators have diligently looked for positiv 
results under satisfactory conditions, and only on rare occasion 
have they been successful. Our members have had to rely largel 
on reports from foreign sources, the objectivity of which has ofter 
been suspect. M. Sudre himself is not altogether blameless, fo 
in his interesting and comprehensive section on physical pheno 
mena there are passages where the case for scepticism should hav 
received greater attention. None the less this part of his book ha 
a particular value for English readers of the present generatio1 
because it deals with matters unfamiliar to many of them, an 
because it supports a theoretical view of psychical research no 
very commonly held in the S.P.R. 

M. Sudre’s scheme of things seems to him to exclude persona 
survival, and he regards the evidence adduced in support of it a: 
unsatisfactory. It might, however, be argued that some of th 
alternatives he offers to explain the facts, ‘collective psychism’ fo 
instance, are opposed less to the general conception of persona 
survival, than to some formulations of it, and might indeed be quit. 
comfortably fitted into the structure of some other survivalis 
scheme. 

M. Sudre and I are among the few survivors of the First Inter 
national Congress for Psychical Research held in 1921. May 
congratulate him heartily on having retained the enterprise an 
energy to which this book bears witness? 

W. H. Sate 


ORIENTAL Macic. By Sayed Idries Shah. London, Rider, 1956 
xviii, 206 pp. Illus. 25s. 
The publishers of this work assert that it is ‘the first book in an 
language to correlate the magical tradition and technique of th 
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West with those of the Middle and Far East’, but when they go 
on to declare that ‘it provides answers to many of the problems 
which have long troubled Western researchers’, they are claiming 
for it something that it does not possess. The book does not so 
much provide answers as review the questions that call for them. 
The author, who is of Afghan origin, has been greatly impressed 
by the similarity of magical rites in widely-different parts of the 
world, and is anxious to ascertain where this or that practice first 
arose and by what means it was carried to distant regions, but he 
does little to clear such matters up. He wishes to be open-minded, 
scientific, objective, and so he keeps mentioning desiderata where 
the reader has been led to expect discoveries. One who has read 
the ‘blurb’ before studying the book is bound to feel a let-down 
‘when he comes on such a passage as this (pp. 70-71): ‘If the 
wonder-workings of the Sufis and Hundi gurus, the African witch- 
doctors and the Amazonian medicine-men are to be investigated 
in a spirit of true science, there can be no question of belief or 
disbelief. We must admit that we have not conclusively shown 
that secret esoteric lore does not exist. ... The scope for investi- 
gation is extraordinarily wide.’ Maybe; but the reader grows 
weary of the repetition of apparently, probably, may, 1s thought to 
be, and seems. 

On the other hand, this book, like most works on magic, is 
lamentably deficient in documentation when it does make a posi- 
tive assertion. If Porphyry and Iamblichus are named as casting 
light on Egyptian magic (pp. 40-41), it is surely not too much to 
ask where in their works such passages occur. One vague classical 
reference (p. 12) is definitely wrong, in spite of the author’s 
challenging italics: “Thoth is called ‘Theuth by Plato, who states 
that he was a man of great wisdom who lived in Egypt.’ Plato 
(Phaedrus 274. C) says no such thing, but calls Theuth theos and 
daimon. : 

The book, it must be admitted, is pleasant to read, the author’s 
sense of humour being of the kind that Western readers can 
appreciate ; for instance, he makes a vivid picture of a Tibetan 
holy man whom he himself encountered (p. 90): “On his head 
was a pancake-type hat of snow leopard fur—no longer snowy.’ 

That the author has encountered some mysterious things is 
undeniable, but they are usually related in a way that makes it 
impossible to check the accuracy of his observation. He himself 
is frank enough to warn us of this, as when (p. 122) he admits that 
he may have been a victim of snap-hypnosis when a Hindu 
magician levitated him along the chair that ‘seemed to have a life 
of its own’. The author, though he mentions some amazingly 
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crude bits of magic, such as the Iranian recipe for dominating a 
spirit (“Take the tail of a cat, and place it with several drops of 
indigo-dye in a small metal bottle, that shall not be made of any- 
thing but brass,’ p. 106), appears to be essentially honest and 
fair-minded, and when he takes the attitude (p. 122) that the so- 
called occult forces may be akin to other things that we have learned 
to use, such as electricity or magnetism, he is making no great 
strain on reasonable belief. 

Many readers will put the book down with a stronger-than-ever 
feeling that human nature is much the same all the world over, 
even when it reaches out to explore and exploit the unseen. When 
the author, after giving an ancient Assyrian magic formula, ‘asks, 
‘What if no spirit appears, even after repeated concentration?’, 
this reviewer could not help recalling Owen Glendower’s ‘I can 
call spirits from the vasty deep’—and Hotspur’s embarrassing reply. 


GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 


REVISTA DE PARAPSICOLOGIA. (Argentina.) 3rd Quarter 1956. 


This number contains chiefly translations of articles which have 
previously appeared elsewhere. ‘There is, however, an original 
article by the editor, Mr J. Ricardo Musso, discussing the various 
opinions held regarding ‘spirit guides’. As the arguments led him 
to believe that this question had not been definitely settled, he 
gives an account of some experiments made with the co-operation 
of 7 societies in order to ascertain whether the ‘spirit guides’ of 
mediums had any existence outside of their own personalities. In 
all, 15 mediums participated and were given associated word tests 
in their normal state and similar tests when in trance and under the 
influence of their 27 spirit guides. In every case he found that the 
guides responded to the word tests in exactly the same way as the 
mediums did in their normal states. Further, he found that of 
the 27 guides, 25 refused to give particulars of their identity and of 
the 2 who did so, one was described as the mother of the medium 
and the other gave a name and address which were untraceable. 
While not claiming that these experiments finally settle the matter, 


he considers that they demonstrated the efficacy of the associated 
word technique. 


M. T. HiInpson 


ELEvEN Lourpes Miracies. By D. J. West, M.B. London 
Gerald Duckworth, 1957. 134 pp. 153s. 


In this excellent monograph Dr West has set out to evaluate the 
recent Lourdes miracle cures from the point of view of an inde- 
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pendent physician. After a brief survey of the history of Lourdes 
and the machinery for investigating reputed cures, the author 
goes on to describe what part psychological influences may play 
in physical illnesses and their limitations. Doctors know that pro- 
longed emotional tension may eventually produce functional and 
later structural changes but they do not readily believe in the 
sudden restoration of structural faults and they require adequate 
clinical details of the condition before and after the cure to con- 
vince them. In fact no sudden cures, such as the sprouting of 
an amputated limb, have occurred at Lourdes, and most of the 
miracles’ consist of a reversal of bodily changes which may well 
have been under prolonged emotional influence previously. 
Approximately go% of the cases considered by the Lourdes 
Bureau are rejected and the remainder are passed on to the Medical 
Commission in Paris which in its turn rejects most of them. The 
Ecclesiastical Commission whittles the number down still further 
30 that only 11 cases were pronounced miraculous between 1946 
and 1956. Dr West has examined the protocols of these eleven 
miracles in detail and the reader is left wondering how at least 
‘our of them could ever have passed even the first hurdle, let alone 
il three. The other seven cases certainly made unexpected 
ecoveries but lack of adequate medical investigations (or, as in 
me case, conflict between the results of fundamental tests) make 
1 complete appraisal impossible. Since several thousand sick 
xeople visit Lourdes each year it is hardly surprising that an 
yecasional unexpected recovery takes place; in fact, two of the 
iccepted miracles did not occur at Lourdes at all! Nine out of 
he eleven were cases of chronic incapacitating illnesses in un- 
married women. Dr West has pointed out the weak points in 
ach case history and also, by careful detective work, has shown 
hat there have been some instances where contrary evidence has 
yeen suppressed. One is left with the firm impression that the 
hree independent tribunals have failed to achieve their object of 
stablishing the miraculous nature of their cases and, by being so 
oncerned with this aspect of the problem, they have wasted 
aluable clinical material which might have thrown more light on 
he influence of the mind on the body. 

Naturally, much of the author’s argument depends upon the 
valance of the medical evidence but there is a comprehensive 
lossary of medical terms to assist the lay reader who now has the 
pportunity, for the first time, of reading an unemotional, factual 
nd most interesting appraisal of a contemporary religious pheno- 
aenon. 
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THE 1956 PRIZE ESSAY 
REPORT OF THE JUDGES 


The Council is grateful to an anonymous member of the Society 
who renewed for a second year his sponsorship of a £50 prize essay 
competition. Twenty entries were received and they were almost 
all of a high standard—a standard appreciably higher than ir 
1955. The rule about pseudonyms was well observed. ‘The prize 
has been divided equally between two members, Mr Lec 
C. Robertson and Mr Peter Clarke. 

Mr Robertson, who is Director of the Royal Institute 0: 
Philosophy, chose to write on “The Logical and Scientific Implt 
cations of Precognition, assuming this to be established from ths 
work of card-guessing subjects’. 

Mr Clarke is a clinical psychologist at the National Hospital for 
Nervous Diseases, and he chose the other subject set for the 
essay—‘The best programme of research for the first one hundrec 
hours of work with the next successful card-guessing subjec 
discovered’. 

The anonymous donor and the judges express their thanks t 
all who contributed essays which they read with great interest 
They also express their thanks to Dr S. G. Soal for assistance it 
the judging. 


H. H. Price 
Denys PARSON: 
D. J. WEsT 
CORRESPONDENCE 
AN OUT-OF-THE-BoDY EXPERIENCE COMBINED 
WITH ESP 


Sir,—The following account was recently given to me by a D 
X, a friend of many years’ standing. To give an idea of his relia 
bility and trustworthiness as an observer I should say that he is 
retired consultant physician, a Doctor of Medicine, a Fellow c 
the Royal College of Physicians and that he was created a Com 
mander of the Order of the British Empire as a recognition of hi 
consultative services to the Royal Air Force. The Society is i 
possession of his name and full details. 

The following is his account written in the summer of 1956. 


On the 21st April, 1916, that is just over forty years ago, when I w: 
the Medical Officer to the 2nd Brigade of the R.F.C., ith my heac 
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uarters at Clair Marais aerodrome, we suddenly received word from 
ne Brigade H.Q. that a pilot had been shot down in a fighter machine, 
nd had landed on Abeele aerodrome. The C.O. at Abeele was alarmed 
ecause every time they tried to get the pilot out of the aeroplane, he 
ollapsed and became unconscious. If, however, they did not disturb 
im, he recovered to some extent. They were, therefore, anxious to 
ave the help of a M.O. to get him out of the aeroplane, and with the 
ne minimum of risk. Abeele had reported to the Brigade, and the 
rigade asked if the Brigade M.O.—i.e. myself, would volunteer for 
his service. 

Of course, there was only one response to this, and the C.O., one 
flajor Malcolm, designated a medical student, but now a pilot, to fly 
ne over in an F.E.2.B. to Abeele aerodrome. This pilot, whose name 
yas, I believe, Malcolmson, was regarded as quite the best pilot in the 
quadron and being a medical student, was obviously a good selection 
9 accompany me. But just as we were about to make towards our 
nachine, a message came through that we were to wait a few minutes 
yhilst the Brigadier and his second in command, the Lieutenant- 
solonel, came down and watched the take-off. The reason for their 
vish to be present was that they recognised this was a unique event 
n the history of aviation, as it would be the first time medical help was 
eing taken by air to a casualty. On the C.O. of the Squadron hearing 
hat the Brigadier and his Chief of Staff were coming down, he decided 
0 fly me over himself. Here I must interpolate one small point. On 
iearing this news, I was so scared, owing to his reputation as an ex- 
remely bad pilot, though a good and popular Squadron Commander, 
hat I didn’t dare to say ‘No, thanks, I won’t go’, or think of the ad- 
antage of claiming an ex-medical student as essential to this flight! 
0 I meekly acquiesced, and climbed into the F.E.2.B. as soon as the 
srigadier and his Chief of Staff arrived. (It was barely three weeks 
fter the events here recorded, that the C.O. Major Malcolm had to 
isit R.F.C. H.Q. outside St. Omer with his adjutant. This time, 
oth were killed on his machine taking off and stalling in a climbing 
umn. 

I sn now explain the geographical or rather the local situation of 
‘lair Marais aerodrome. I have no idea to this day why this extra- 
rdinary site had been chosen. One would have thought, from any 
int of view, it was entirely unsuitable for an aerodrome. It was close 
o a farm, and the Squadron buildings including the living quarters, 
he hangars, and the medical hut were near the farm and near the top 
f a small rise. If one walked from the Squadron quarters and hangars 
00 or 300 yards, continuing up the small rise to its crest, it was then 
ossible to look down on the so-called aerodrome. ‘The rise fell away on 
he aerodrome side considerably more than the fall behind one to the 
juarters. The landing and take-off ground were thus in a virtual grassy 
ollow well below the level of either farm or quarters. 

To give some idea of how badly situated this was, and how badly 
hosen, it is sufficient to point out that it was necessary to keep a con- 
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tinual sentry posted on the top of the hill when any flying was in pro 
gress, so as to warn and guide taxi-ing aeroplanes. An aeroplane tha 
had landed on the take-off or landing ground proper, could not be see 
even as regards its top wings by anyone standing at the hangars! 

To revert, we taxied down to the take-off, the Brigadier and th 
Lieutenant-Colonel following in their staff car to near the take-ot 
point. On taking off, the pilot must have wanted to make an im 
pressive show, and did a steep climbing turn before the aeroplane ha 
gained adequate height or flying speed. As a result of the climbing tun 
it lost buoyancy, and crashed to the ground. I remember so well thi 
interesting feeling of being entirely detached from one’s body, an 
watching the two planes, the upper and lower plane, and speculatin 
quite calmly and unmovedly, as to whether the top wing or bottom win; 
would hit first, because we were so far turned over as we crashed. Fron 
the moment when it seemed to me certain that the top wing was goin 
to touch first, I remember nothing until further on in this account, 1.€ 
nothing about being projected from the cockpit well clear and landin, 
on my back. ’ 

Suddenly I was looking down on my body on the ground from som 
200 feet vertically above it. 

There are, however, two small points of interest here. One, that th 
moment it became obvious and clear that a crash was absolutel 
inevitable, and probably a fatal one at that, one lost all apprehensio: 
and worry at being up with this particular pilot, and the other that ther 
was no trace of going over one’s past life in a flash. One was entirel 
concentrated on the interesting and completely detached speculatiot 
as to how the aeroplane was going to hit the ground. 

The crash took place so soon after the take-off, that it probabl 
helped to throw me clear of the aeroplane. Anyway, I was thrown cleat 
and landed on my back lying on the ground on the very lowest point a 
the aerodrome. All that could have been seen from the hangars woul 
have been a steeply banked aeroplane rising above the ridge, and thei 
diving out of sight. The effect of this was that the ordinary emergenc 
routine was immeditely put into action, initiated by the sentry on th 
crest. ‘This meant that the stand-by Crossley tender that was used, i 
those days, as an ambulance, was immediately got ready for action. Self 
starters were not then fitted. 

I remember vividly being, as it were, in a state of pleasant awareness 
about 200 feet directly above my body, and seeing the Brigadier an 
Lieutenant Colonel and also the pilot running towards my body, th 
pilot being on that occasion unhurt. My spirit, or whatever you lik 
to call it, hovering there, was wondering why they were botherin 
to pay any attention to my body, and I distinctly remember wishin 
they would leave it alone. 

While I was up above my body, it did not seem in the least queer the 
I could see, and was more or less indifferently interested in a number o 
activities at the hangars. My memory, even to-day in 1956, is ver 
clear as to what exactly happened, and the order in which it happened 
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The Crossley tender started out of the hangar in which it was 
garaged. When about a car or a car and a half length outside the 
hangar, the engine stalled, and I saw the chauffeur jump out and pull 
up the starting handle. Then he raced back to his driving seat and 
started off towards the crash over the crest, and down to the hollow. 

While this small episode was occurring my Medical orderly had 
rushed out of my nearby medical hut, and jumped into the back of the 
Crossley tender. 

The ambulance, or tender, then stopped again, but this time it was 
the Medical orderly who jumped out, rushed into the Medical hut, and 
came out with something extra, and jumped into the ambulance, 
which then resumed its twice interrupted journey. 

After I had observed these happenings, and wondered why they 
were making all this bother, I proceeded to move (and it was most 
definitely me, and not something else), as it were, in a general direction 
which interested me, but to which I was entirely unworried and in- 
different. I merely remember saying to myself ‘Well, this is a delightful 
journey. I shall be travelling over Hazebrouck. I wonder why I am 
going in that direction, because it is not at all the direct line towards 
Abeele. Also, it is quite obvious that I am going far beyond Haze- 
brouck.’ I had not gone very far in the direction of Hazebrouck, or had 
it settled for me where I was going after Hazebrouck, before a rather 
subtle change occurred. All I remember is that the direction seemed 
to take me, as far as I was aware, over Cornwall, and then out towards 
the Atlantic. That the whole journey about to begin, left me con- 
tentedly and placidly speculating why, but not more than that. I then 
seemed to lose this acceleration. A sort of retraction occurred, defin- 
itely not a turning round, and then, once more, for a brief space, I was 
hovering immediately above my body. 

Suddenly, ‘Pop’, and I was aware that the Medical orderly was 
pouring neat sal volatile down my throat! I told him to stop doing this 
and I became conscious, and able to tell him not under any circum- 
stances to move me, because I realised that I was extensively paralysed, 
that I might not survive unskilful movement, and that I should wait 
there on the aerodrome until a Medical Officer came to supervise my 
transport to hospital. 

This was effected with great skill by a R.A.M.C. doctor, one 
Abrahams, who is still in practice in Hagley Road, Birmingham. I 
was actually paralysed in all four limbs, my diaphragm, and my lower 
six ribs. 

When I was safely in the hospital, and mentally quite rapidly con- 
valescent, though badly paralysed, I realised that it was quite im- 
possible for me to have seen all or the majority of the events that took 
place at the hangars as I have detailed them. I realised that the short- 
ness of time it would take to crash, and the length of time it would take 
to do all the manoeuvres of coming out of the hangar, stopping and start- 
ing, and the Medical orderly in and out of the car, must have meant 
that I was on the ground on my back for the great part of the time. 
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This impressed me so much, that I mentioned it to the C.O. when he 
visited me. The C.O. as it happened, was deeply interested in things 
psychical, and he then and there in the hospital, wrote down an account 
at my slow dictation, of every detail concerned with the ambulance, 
and the re-starting of the engine, and the Medical orderly running in 
and out of his hut, and he took it back, and verified that all these 
occurrences actually did take place after I was on the ground, and 
lying on my back where it was absolutely physically impossible to see 
anything but the lip of the hill that rose between the landing ground 
and the hangars. 

Therefore, this was put on record, and later recounted to Sir David 
Henderson. Sir David Henderson, who was then head of the Royal 
Flying Corps, asked me, at a subsequent date, to recount the whole of 
this experience to his wife, Lady Henderson, because he thought it 
would help her, as it did, in her sorrow over the loss of their only boy, 
flying in France, and it appeared to give her great comfort. Later, I 
was asked also to repeat this tale to Father Dolling, and Sir Oliver 
Lodge, and again later, to A. J. Balfour, subsequently Lord Balfour. 

One interesting effect this experience had upon me was the great 
removal of any fear of death, because of the extraordinarily pleasant 
experience of what one felt and became aware of when one was ap- 
parently detached from one’s body. Perhaps I may repeat once again 
that one of the most interesting experiences of this curious happening 
was the great and intense feeling “Why are these people bothering 
about my body? I am entirely content where I am’, and if I had to 
describe in a very few words the centre of my emotions, they were the 
spirit of awareness, and the spirit of contentment and complete happi- 
ness as to what was going to happen to me, and that I was still aware 
that I had been in a body, though no longer interested in it. 


Attempts have been made to get independent confirmation 
of Dr X’s story. Unfortunately his commanding officer (the 
pilot) and the adjutant were killed in a flying accident a few 
weeks later. But Dr Abrahams, the doctor called in to transport 
him to hospital, as mentioned above, has been consulted and has 
kindly written the following letter confirming the details of the 
accident to Dr X. (The letter is in the possession of the Society.) 


On the morning of April 16th 1916, when I was stationed at No. 10 
Stationary Hospital, B.E.F., St. Omer, my commanding officer sent me 
out to Clair Marais aerodrome about 8 miles away to attend an injured 
doctor. My patient was Dr X. [The real name is given in the letter.] 
I think there had been a crash landing and Dr X was suffering from 
severe spinal concussion, having been evidently ejected from the 
plane, falling to the ground and striking the cervical and upper dorsal 
parts of the vertebral column. He was lying on his back on the ground 
and apparently paralysed in all four limbs. I rendered him first-aid, 
gave him a hypodermic injection of morphine—placed sandbags 
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round his head and shoulders on a stretcher and had him conveyed by 
ambulance to hospital. On arrival there he was placed under the care 
of Captain C. S. Jones, R.A.M.C. then in charge of our officers’ Wing. 
(Signed) G. ABRAHAMS 
M.B., Ch.B., Birmingham 
Formerly Tempy. Capt., R.A.M.C. 


An attempt has been made to contact Captain (now Colonel) 
Jones but it has been unsuccessful. None of the others to whom 
Dr X told his story at or about the time of the accident are now 
living so that the ESP side of his story must remain without con- 
temporary confirmation. 

The case, however, is still a very interesting out-of-the-body 
experience coupled with a veridical ESP element.! 

F. J. M. Stratron 
Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 


‘Six THEORIES ABOUT APPARITIONS’ 


Sir,—Professor Hornell Hart’s courteous and comprehensive 
eply (Journal, 38, pp. 382—386) to my letter in the same issue has 
educed the area of disagreement. Some points have been con- 
seded by him, and some will be conceded by me in the course of 
his letter ; but others remain for discussion. 

It is, of course, true that any field of study must be limited ; 
yut I feel that the particular limitations chosen by Professor Hart 
und his colleagues were such as to bias the results obtained. If 
ypparitions and dreams are considered together, we can see in some 
sases the same mechanisms at work. ‘There are wish-fulfilment 
ipparitions, and apparitions which solve a problem just as a dream 
sometimes solves a problem. Reciprocal dreams and reciprocal 
yallucinations have much in common—in fact, sometimes one of 
wo reciprocal experiences is a dream and the other a hallucination. 
An approach along these lines would, I think, be more profitable 
han one which concentrates on hallucinations—and, among 
jallucinations, ignores all except those of human figures. Pro- 
essor Hart disclaims the view that the appearer is necessarily the 
erson responsible for the apparition, but in practice he assumes 

1For a recent account of out-of-the-body experiences readers are referred to 
in. article, with many references, by Dr J. H. M. Whiteman in Proc. S.P.R. 50, 


40, 1956, ‘The Process of Separation and Return in Experiences fully “Out of 
he Body’’’—Ep. 
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this throughout. He speaks, for instance, of ‘the total configura. 
tion which includes the appearer, the percipient, the emotional 
connexion between the two....’ But in the case of Mrs Alex- 
ander’s apparition the most important person was neither the 
percipient nor the appearer, but the dying girl; her role is not 
properly appreciated if she is thought of merely as part of the 
‘total configuration’. In this case there is, as he reminds me, some 
evidence of telepathy between the girl and the mother ; but there 
are others in which the figure seen seems to be merely a piece of 
information, on the same footing as a hallucination of some in- 
animate object. There is a case in Phantasms of the Living whic 
I have interpreted in this way (Journal, 36, pp. 649 and 669). 

Professor Hart has misunderstood my suggestion of classifying 
the cases into two groups. I meant this to be a quick test of 
homogeneity ; I suggested ‘favouring survival’ against ‘hostile 
or neutral’ because this would produce two heaps of approximately 
equal size ; and I meant the basis of division to be the opinions 
of the authors of the books from which the cases are taken, not 
those of the percipients or reporters. It is unfortunately true that 
the average evidential standard of believers in survival (or in any- 
thing else) is lower than that of unbelievers. An uncritical be- 
liever will publish weak evidence ; an equally uncritical sceptic 
will publish nothing at all. Consequently, although the best work 
of each school is of equally high value, there is on the survivalist 
side a wide fringe of works of less and less value, while on the 
sceptical side there is a sharp ‘cut-off’. Therefore the proposed 
division would be likely to show up any unevenness in the 
sources. 

On re-reading the original paper, I find I must withdraw my 
objection to the five categories. Moreover, I detect an error in 
my own argument: category D (or IV) should, according to my 
reasoning, be less evidential than E (or V), whereas in fact the 
difference is the other way. The difference is significant, with 2 
critical ratio of 2:88, provided that a normal distribution is as- 
sumed ; and, with the same reservation, the difference in evi- 
dentiality between the clairvoyant cases and the rest is highly 
significant, the C.R. being 10-5. I am not inclined to lay much 
stress on these figures, however, as the distribution is probably fat 
from normal. And (if I may raise a new point at this stage) is i 
really possible to assess the evidential value of a case to two sig- 
nificant figures? Especially when the rating must be based solely 
on the printed record? My feeling on this point is that, as between 
cases in any one collection, the judgment 9f the original collector 
must be accepted. He, if he knew his business, interviewed the 
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witnesses personally and could judge their demeanour. His 
assessments may, it is true, require to be revalued if the canons 
of evidentiality have been altered ; but otherwise they must be 
respected, and later investigators should confine themselves to 
estimating the reliability of the collectors themselves. 

Professor Hart sums up my criticisms of points D7 to Dr3 of 
the paper as amounting to ‘Just what aspects of just what cases 
prove these points?’ I submit that it is a fair question. The paper 
begins with a selection of cases which are made the subject of an 
evidential assessment and of statistical study. It is natural to 
assume that the generalisations which follow are derived from 
these cases. If they are, we have a right to expect, at the least, a 
footnote giving the numbers of the cases concerned. If they are 
not, what is the connection between the two parts of the paper? 

My last point—that a theory should exclude what does not hap- 
pen—applies in all fields of science, but particularly in psychical 
research. Newton’s theory of gravitation began (according to 
tradition) with the empirical fact that apples fall downwards. If 
a traveller came to him and asked ‘How do you account for the 
fact that apples fall upwards in some countries?’ he would have 
had to reply: ‘I do not account for it. Either your facts are 
wrong, or my theory is wrong.’ In psychical research we have a 
large mass of records of spontaneous cases and similar pheno- 
mena, some highly reliable and others very much less so. Among 
all these can be found evidence—of a kind—for almost anything. 
A theory which does not reject some of this evidence cannot amount 
to more than a statement that almost anything may happen. We 
must discriminate ; the theorist must come to a point where he 
can say: ‘Either such-and-such cases did not happen, or my 
theory is false.’ In practice, he will probably be satisfied if he 
can show that the cases which support his theory are significantly 
more evidential than those which oppose it. A theory which can 
be pinned down in this way is useful, even if it is incorrect ; for it 
compels us to look at the data from a new viewpoint. A theory 
which evades this test is of little value, and such vague theories 


are endemic in psychical research. 
G. F. DaLTon 


S1r,—Perhaps it may be possible to sum up briefly where we 
now stand in this discussion of the article on ‘Six Theories About 
Apparitions’. 

As to the relationship between dreams and apparitions, our 
differences are merely a matter of emphasis and procedure. That 
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any adequate theory about apparitions must take account of their 
relationships to dreams is fully accepted. Indeed, in January and 
April, 1953, I undertook to set forth a general theory comprising 
both of these types of phenomena as well as some others.1_ That 
theory certainly needs to be amended and further developed. The 
point about wish-fulfilment in both types of phenomena is 
certainly pertinent, and it suggests the importance of a study 
covering the dynamics of both dreams and apparitions. The 
only point here at issue between us seems to be the question of 
whether dreams could have been satisfactorily dealt with by the 
statistical techniques employed in the ‘Six Theories’ study. 

Mr Dalton’s point about an apparitional figure sometimes being 
‘merely a piece of information, on the same footing as a hallucina- 
tion of some inanimate object’, is important. This would appear 
to me to be fully consistent with the ‘revised “‘etheric object”’ 
hypothesis’ set forth om pages 228 to 230 of my article. This 
brings the argument back to Mr Dalton’s question asking what the 
revised etheric object theory would exclude. First of all, it ex- 
cludes the resurrection of the body as enunciated in the Apostles’ 
Creed and as apparently widely believed among early Christians. 
It also excludes the theory that personality is a mere epipheno- 
menon, somewhat as the flame of a candle is related to the com- 
bustion of the wax in the lighted wick. 

But I should formulate the function of the theory somewhat 
differently from the way in which Mr Dalton states it. A theory 
(as I understand it) should be a summary of observed phenomena, 
stating verifiably the differentiae of various related classes of 
phenomena, and identifying symptoms for purposes of classifica- 
tion and prediction, and causal factors for purposes of control, in 
so far as these can be ascertained and determined. The revised 
etheric object hypothesis clearly differentiates between apparitions 
and physical embodiments of personality. It also indicates (within 
the limits of information provided by available data) the types of 
causal factors which bring about particular types of apparitional 
phenomena. Mr Dalton objects that a very wide variety of 
phenomena might be accounted for under this theory. But this 
is not necessarily a defect. A very wide variety of phenomena 
can be accounted for under the chemical and physical theories 
about the structure of matter. 

In closing my contributions to this discussion, let me raise a 
crucial question. Mr Dalton’s criticisms are the most systematic 


1 Hornell Hart and Associates, ‘The Psychic Fifth Dimension,’ 1 
American Society for Psychical Research, Vol. XLVII (J anuary mor peas As 
pp. 3-32 and 47-79. 3 
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and fundamental which anyone has brought to my attention 
regarding this study of apparitions. However, as I see it, his 
criticisms relate to subordinate and incidental matters rather than 
to the crucial and central finding of this study. Let me restate 
that finding : 


The available evidence about apparitions of the living, the dying, and 
the dead, when conjoined with evidence relative to ESP projection 
points to the conclusion that apparitional bodies have in many instances 
served as vehicles through which purposeful consciousnesses have ob- 
served and operated. Apparitions of the dead parallel so closely com- 
parable apparitions of the living that we are driven to the conclusion 
that many such apparitions have been expressions of the surviving 
purposeful consciousnesses of the persons whom they represented. 
The statistical comparison of the high evidentiality and low evidentiality 
cases shows that this finding is not a product of loose reporting and of 
fallacious memory. In other words, the apparitional phenomena dis- 
cussed in ‘Six Theories About Apparitions’ provide basic evidence for the 
survival of human personality beyond bodily death. 


If the above conclusion is unsound, why do not the disbelievers 
in survival point out systematically, rigorously, and conclusively 
such errors in logic and in statistical analysis as might provide a 
reasonable escape from those conclusions? But if the above-stated 
finding is valid, here is a conclusion of monumental significance 
with regard to man’s destiny in eternity. 

HorNELL Hart 


(This correspondence is now closed.—ED.) 


‘FIELD THEORY OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY’ 


S1r,—Dr M. Scriven’s review of my paper (this Journal Decem- 
ber 1956) contains so many serious misrepresentations and mis- 
understandings of my new theory that a reply is called for. I 
shall confine my reply to some essential points, although I dis- 
agree with almost every line written by Dr Scriven. 


(1) He maintains that my theory’s ‘basic idea is to extend the 
range of fields attached to material bodies of certain kinds’. This 
sounds as if I distinguished between material bodies and their 
attached fields. According to modern physics (Hund, 1954) all 
matter is considered as a collection of Loreniz-invariant energy 
fields which are in states of mutual interaction. My theory therefore 
does not distinguish between material bodies as entities on the one 
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hand and attached fields on the other hand. It considers all these 
on the same footing namely as a system of fields. 


(2) Scriven states: ‘It is hoped that a precise mathematical 
account can be given of these fields which will enable a deduction 
of the observed phenomena in a way analogous to that originating 
with James Clerk Maxwell.’ 


This statement or its equivalent does not appear in my paper and 
is a figment of Dr Scriven’s imagination. Quite on the contrary, 
my theory, like Wolfgang Kohler’s (1940) cortical field theory, is 
primarily a qualitative theory and is not a present intended as a 
calculating tool. 


(3) Dr Scriven states that my use of the words “‘Occam’s 
Razor’ ‘presumably is intended to convey his belief that the theory 
reduces the number of assumptions that have to be made (or con- 
cepts invoked?) in order-to explain the observed phenomena.’ 


I did not wish to suggest that I economise in the number of 
hypotheses, since there is no suitable comparison theory available. 
Instead my word Occam’s razor refers to an economy in con- 
cepts used in theorising. ‘The concepts used in my theory are: 
energy quanta, momenta, exchanges of energy and momenta 
(including their conservation) and transition probabilities (which 
lead to selection rules). All these concepts are extensively used in 
physics and if one can build up a theory in terms of these concepts 
it is to be preferred to a theory which uses unfamiliar concepts 
such as the ‘psychic aether’ or ‘élan vital’. The concepts in my 
theory fall into a familiar category and hence save the construction 
of new concept categories. 


(3) Scriven claims that my hypotheses ‘do not... show much 
sign of explaining anything’. 


He does not inform the reader of the following passage which 
occurs on p. 55 of my paper : 


“The present paper, being restricted in length, can only provide 
a very superficial sketch of the new theory. A detailed discussion 
of the relation of the new theory to other theories and to the vast 
number of available experimental papers will be left to the book.’ 
(Italics added now.) 


Clearly then, my paper was only intended to present an outline of 

the hypotheses of the new theory and was not intended to show how 

known empirical generalisations can be deduced from these 

hypotheses. To suggest that the theory cannot make such 
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deductions is jumping to unwarranted conclusions. Evidently 
my paper, not aiming at deductions (which are vital for a full 
representation of the theory), presented only, as was made clear in 
the sentence which Scriven omitted to state, a small fraction of the 
complete theory (not even most of its foundations). 


(4) Scriven claims that ‘quantised field theory is in a somewhat 
parlous condition’ and that much could be made of this. 


This is an inaccurate and misleading statement. Those familiar 
with quantum-field-theories know that the interaction mechanism 
proposed in contemporary formulations (even in Schwinger’s and 
Feynman’s renormalisation version) is not an ultimate theory, al- 
though in quantum electrodynamics (pace Dr Scriven) excellent 
agreement with experiments has been obtained. However, 
Heisenberg (1946) showed quite some time ago that there exist 
certain invariants for the energy and momentum exchange of two 
(or more) interacting fields which are not affected by present diffi- 
culties. Conservation of momentum and energy and certain 
selection rules, which can be formulated in the so-called S-matrix, 
are not affected by the difficulties and will almost certainly also 
occur in a future theory. My theory is precisely only concerned 
with energy and momentum exchanges between fields and 
S-matrix elements and hence Dr Scriven’s criticisms seem to misfire, 
and there is no reason to believe that we may be ‘jumping out of our 
frying pan of reversed causes, etc. into the fire of quantum field 
theory ...’. 


(5) Dr Scriven misrepresents my argument on p. 66 “Of course, 
there will be attenuation...’. I added a footnote which stated 
that I had also discovered a quantum mechanical cascade process 
[similar to known cascade processes (e.g. in dielectric breakdown, 
etc.)], which does not involve an attenuation with distance, and 
hence the inverse square law difficulty does not arise. Why does 
Dr Scriven not refer to this footnote? 

(6) Scriven accuses me that my constructs are no less ‘mysteri- 
ous and ‘non-physical’ than ‘purposes’ and ‘vital forces’. 


This is contrary to the facts. My constructs are energy quanta, 
momenta, Hamiltonians (or lagrangians) and transition proba- 
bilities (which lead to selection rules). Any physicist will agree 
with me that these constructs are used extensively by con- 
temporary physicists, that they are not ‘mysterious’ and that they 
do not belong to the same class of concepts as ‘élan vital’, ‘purpose’, 
‘psychic aether’ and ‘vital force’. 
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(7) Scriven argues that I do not deal with the evidence on which 
‘élan vital’, etc. are based. He is correct, but the reason for this is 
made clear in (3) above. From this Scriven has no right to infer 
that in my book I shall not deal with that evidence, which his 
remarks seem to suggest. 

(8) Dr Scriven is quite mistaken if he believes that I have at- 
tempted an analysis of the concept of ‘goal directed’ behaviour. 
This is clearly impossible in a short paper and less so in a short 
criticism. I only outlined my conclusions in the paper and obviously 
did not give a detailed argument (otherwise the paper would not 
have been called an outline). 

(9) My use of the word ‘prediction’ is quite different from the 
use made of it by Dr Scriven. He seems to understand my pre- 
diction deduction from hypotheses. By contrast I meant to refer 
to the prediction of new phenomena (e.g. Dirac’s prediction of the 
positron from his equation). A theory does not have to predict 
new phenomena in order to be logically acceptable, it is sufficient 
if it permits us to deduce already familiar empirical generalisations. 
For instance new quantum mechanics could at the time of its 
discovery not predict new phenomena, but only permitted the 
deduction of the already known laws of spectroscopy. 


In my book I shall show that, contrary to Dr Scriven’s sugges- 
tion, my theory permits the deduction of many known empirical 
generalisations from initial hypotheses which involve only the 
physical concepts of energy quanta, momentum and transition 
probabilities and certain postulates concerning these (e.g. con- 
servation laws). In this I follow the usual technique of theory 
construction. 

G. D. WassERMANN 
Department of Mathematics, 
King’s College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
University of Durham. 
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It would certainly have been unfair to have treated Dr Wasser- 
: : 
mann's paper as a completed account of his new theory. But on 
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the other hand it is by far the longest paper in the book and makes 
a number of strong claims about the possibilities of certain types 
of theory. These are too important to be ignored. What could 
be done? The reasonable procedure seemed to require prefacing 
my remarks with the comment “The material in his 20-page paper 
is only an outline of the theory, which is to be fully expanded in a 
forthcoming book...’ (p. 370) and to qualify other comments 
where appropriate e.g. ‘. . . although here the book must be awaited 
before a final decision can be made’ (p. 273). Was this mis- 
representation? Now, for reasons given in the review I am 
doubtful whether any theory of the type Dr Wassermann is 
developing can explain psychic phenomena, just as I am doubtful 
whether a mechanical-model type of theory could explain pre- 
cognition. If my reasons are sound, the fact that only an outline 
was presented does not constitute a defence. This is all I have 
space to say about comments (3), (7) and (8). 

My objections to Dr Wassermann’s claims of economy for his 
theoretical constructs is not that they have new names but that 
old names can’t disguise new assumptions ; and so many of these 
are mentioned even in this short paper that I see no prospect of 
xplanatory economy, even if in the book all the phenomena men- 
“iioned in passing can be shown to be consequences of these as- 
sumptions. (Comments (3) and (6).) If now the claims of the 
theory are to be further weakened by abandonment of quantitative 
alysis (2) its situation worsens as far as confirmability and hence 
*xplanatory power is concerned. ‘The ‘figment of Dr Scriven’s 
magination’ was the fact that I read the idea of a ‘precise mathe- 
matical account’ into claims such as ‘In my book I shall show 
hat . . . my theory permits the deduction of many known empirical 
generalizations from initial hypotheses which involve only the 
yhysical concepts of energy, quanta, momentum and transition 
srobabilities and certain postulates concerning these (e.g. con- 
ervation laws). In this I follow the usual technique of theory 
construction.’ If the account is instead to be ‘quite on the 
sontrary ... a qualitative theory’ (2), then how on earth will it 
upport the claim just quoted (from comment (9) in the same letter)? 
t is such apparent inconsistencies as this that make me extremely 
lubious whether Dr Wassermann is defending his theory on the 
ame grounds as those on which he puts it forward. 

On the question of prediction-requirements on a new theory, 
g), if he wishes to use the term ‘prediction’ in a new way, he 
hould certainly mention this before doing so. However I see no 
eason to believe that in the book he was using it in a new way ; in 
act he talks of a ‘predictive calculus’ (p. 130) which strongly sug- 
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gests quantitative predictions; and what does he mean by 
‘extremely small quanta’ and ‘attenuation’ (p. 66) if not something 
quantitative? But if he now wishes to abandon, not only quanti 
tative predictions, but qualitative ones then the fascinating ques 
tion arises how he can possibly justify the claim that he is using ‘the 
constructs of theoretical physics only’ (p. 55) including the transi 
tion probabilities and conservation laws which are obviously goin; 
to produce both kinds of predictions. (His own example of quali 
tative prediction comes from physics.) It was unfortunate he dic 
not see fit to comment on the qualitative prediction which I sug 
gested is entailed even by the sketch he gives of the theory. Thes 
comments should make clear my reasons for wondering whethe 
his concepts are really much better than those old whipping-boys 
vitalistic forces (7) ; certainly they wear more modern dress, bu 
can they do an honest day’s work? 

As to the state of quantized field-theory, (4), I do not expec 
agreement on this point and I continue to think he mis-describe: 
the present situation, and that this should be pointed out. 

The footnote to which I do not refer, (5), can hardly save wha 
was in the paper since it begins “Since this paper was written... 
but does not withdraw the claims made in the paper. But the mait 
reason I did not consider it was because it is irrelevant to what . 
said viz. Dr Wassermann too easily supposes that the difficultie 
for any theory are overcome by demonstrating a logical possibility 
The difficulties with the theory that God created man are no 
overcome by giving a sense to ‘God’ which makes it logicalh 
possible, unless there are some grounds for believing that God, it 
this sense, existed. And ‘fields’ in the sense under consideration 
have apparently been redefined out of existence by abandoninj 
their qualitative and quantitative consequences. 

Finally, we come to the remark in my review to which h 
objects in (1), on the grounds it ‘sounds as if I distinguishe 
between material bodies and their attached fields’. And so h 
does, indeed. At least, I hope so. How could one confuse a mag 
net with its magnetic field? 

Dr Wassermann does not convince me that his theory is eve! 
potentially in a better position than I had thought. In fact, I an 
more certain than when I wrote that his sketched account of pre 
cognition is self-contradictory ; and filling out contradiction 
doesn’t improve them. But on the other hand he does not convince 
me that I was wrong in saying ‘. . . praiseworthy as Dr. Wasser 
mann’s endeavour undoubtedly is . . .’. 


MIcHAEL SCRIVH 
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OBITUARIES 
EDWARD OSBORN 


I 


Mr Osborn, who died on 27 March at the age of 47, joined the 
Society in 1947, his application being supported by Dame Edith 
Lyttelton who had met him in connection with his work at the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs where he was in charge of 
the Publication Department. 

Very soon after he joined the S.P.R., the Council were looking 
for a new Editor of the Journal, and Mr Osborn’s previous experi- 
ence in all matters connected with publishing pointed him out as 
being much the best person who could be found to undertake this 
task. Into this work, as into every other sort of work in which he 
was interested, he threw himself with great keenness and devotion, 
and when in 1954 it became necessary to find a new Editor for 
Proceedings he very willingly added to his already great labours in 
undertaking this too. During his editorship the Yournal, which 
throughout the previous history of the Society had always been 
issued for private circulation only, was published and so became 
available to non-members, with the result that its circulation 
greatly increased. It also became a quarterly and as such was 
capable of taking longer and more important articles than it had 
in its older shape. 

Mr Osborn had the open mind which is one of the first essen- 
tials of a psychical researcher, and took a keen interest in every 
form of investigation, losing no opportunity that presented itself 
for participating in experiments and other lines of enquiry. 

He became a member of the Council of the Society in 1949 and 
soon attained a position of importance in it, largely because any 
opinions he expressed on policy were obviously based on careful 
thought and presented quietly and persuasively. We lose in him 
not only a very charming friend and a highly efficient officer, but 
one who, had his life been prolonged, might well have become a 


recognised leader in our subject. 
W. H. SALTER 


Edward Osborn was a model natural scientist and his devotion 
to parapsychology stemmed from a desire to get at the truth what- 
ever the truth might be. In gathering data on cases and in its 
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interpretation, he was meticulously careful and yet flexible and 
imaginative. He was, in fact, an amateur scientist in the great 
English tradition—one of a long line of men who have helped in 
the construction of each new science, path-finding for the pro- 
fessionals to come. Surely the honour of helping to create a new 
science is in science second to none. How refreshing also it was 
to meet in him a man genuinely concerned with fundamental 
philosophical human problems, and one who was courageously 
prepared neither to accept some dogmatic ‘answer’ to these prob- 
lems nor to be deceived by the slick verbal politics and the com- 
placent frauds of a currently fashionable ‘school’ of ‘philosophy’, 
for which he had a healthy detestation. 

In an age of tyranny it is a prime duty of a man to resist tyranny 
in whatever form it may be encountered and by whatever means in 
his power. There are political, ideological and philosophical 
tyrannies. Apparently separate, these different tyrannies yet share 
common ground. In different ages this ground will be different. 
In our day the relevant political tyranny is communism, the ideo- 
logical, Marxism and the philosophical, which is fundamental to 
the others, physiological materialism. Any action we take to cast 
doubt in the latter will in time erode the power of the former. 
Among the methods open to us as individuals to do this are experi- 
mental parapsychology and philosophical analysis. To the 
former method of pursuing the best and most pressing of human 
needs Mr Osborn devoted his life. 

J. R. SmyTuIEs 


The loss to a small organisation of one of its most active workers 
cannot but be serious. Edward Osborn’s absence will make itself 
felt in every aspect of the Society’s work for he was much more 
than a technically proficient editor. He also took a leading part in 
organisation and research. Although a member for no more than 
a decade, his unusual powers of application and his quite extra- 
ordinary devotion to the subject enabled him to learn rapidly and 
very soon to assume an important role in the Society’s affairs. 

He was a modest man, but he knew his own bent. Immediately 
on joining the Society he made himself known to myself and other 
officers and offered to give us the benefit of his experience of 
organisation and publications. He had many improvements te 
suggest, and it was always his great ambition to see the Society 
increased in number, strengthened in organisation, and better 
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known to the responsible public. He worked steadily to achieve 
this goal and but for his untimely death he would surely have seen 
much more fulfilment. 

Gifted though he was in grasp and judgment, I believe it was his 
outstanding personal qualities that were responsible for Edward 
Osborn making so big an impression in so short a time. His 
special strength lay in a happy combination of friendliness and 
objectivity. Untroubled himself by clashing opinions, he was 
able to give careful, calm and open-minded consideration to all 
points of view, and on matters of controversy he liked nothing 
better than to promote friendly discussion. Of course as Editor he 
could not escape occasional acrimonious comments from odd 
persons with an axe to grind, but those who worked closest to him 
held him in high respect because they knew well his essential fair- 
mindedness and his unfailing friendliness. He had indeed a great 
capacity for making friends of his colleagues, and I for one feel a 
real personal loss. He was ever ready with sensible advice and 
practical help, and always prepared to co-operate in investigations, 
however laborious. In less serious vein, the day we spent together 
on borrowed bicycles visiting the ruins of Borley stands out in my 
memory as one of many happy excursions together in pursuit of 
common interests. I remember, too, the painstaking help he 
gave to me and to others in connection with our publications— 
regardless of whether the matter was one of S.P.R. business. 

He carried on industriously and uncomplaining to the end, 
though unknown to everyone he was fighting the tiredness of a 
mortal disease. Fortunately he had the comfort of a devoted wife 
and a young son of whom he was very proud. 

D. J. WeEsT 


Edward Osborn was an adept at hiding his light under a bushel, 
or rather, he never realised that he had a light to hide, for the only 
small thing about him was his own Ego. We rank and file mem- 
bers of the S.P.R. owe him particular gratitude, for he would always 
give our views and problems the same careful attention he gave 
to research itself, and it was possible to discuss with him personal 
experiences which normal explanations apparently failed to account 
for, feeling confident that he would not assume one was determined 
on a psi interpretation, but wished, like himself, to find out the 
truth. 

It was his own never-ending search for truth and for perfection 
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in his work that finally wore him out, too young. I once asked 
him how long the investigation of one single case had taken him, 
over and above his more than full-time work at Chatham House 
and as Editor of S.P.R. publications. ‘As a matter of fact,’ he 
said, with a laugh, almost of apology, ‘it took me about 200 hours 
to do properly.’ As surely as others before him he gave his life for 
psychical research. 

RosaLIND HEywoop 


The distressing news of Edward Osborn’s death came as a 
shock to me and to everyone here to whom I have relayed your 
message. Apart from his valuable service to the S.P.R. he was a 
delightful person to get on with. In discussing matters of mutual 
interest he was open-minded and impersonal. 

I first met Mr Osborn in the spring of 1951 when he came to 
New York on official business for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. His duties left him practically no time to meet 
some of our members here, but since his hotel was only a few 
minutes’ walk from the Beverly, he managed to spend an evening 
with me.... I felt the S.P.R. was very fortunate in securing the 
service of a highly qualified and comparatively young man. 

Lypia ALLISON 


(The above is an extract from a letter received from Mrs Allison, 
Secretary of the American Society for Psychical Research.) 


Mrs Stuart WILSON 


Mrs Stuart Wilson, who died on October 18, 1956 at the age of 
eighty-six, joined the Society as an Associate in 1go1. She was an 
American by birth, a member of an old Massachusetts family, but 
her husband, General Stuart Wilson, was an Englishman: he 
served with distinction in the Royal Engineers in the first World 
War. Mrs Wilson’s mother, Mrs Doane, had been one of the 
early members of the Society, so that Mrs Wilson had grown up 
in an atmosphere of interest in psychical research. 

I first met her in 1915 when a notice was inserted in the Journal 
asking members or their friends to offer themselves as subjects for 
experiments in thought transference. Mrs Wilson, who was at 
that time living in London, her husband being at the front, re- 
sponded to this appeal. We carried out a series of experiments 
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together with some success, and I contributed a report on these 
experiments to our Proceedings, Vol. XXIX, p. 306. Mrs Wilson 
was also a central character in the curious incident which I recorded 
under the title ‘A Sermon in St Paul’s’ in Proceedings Vol. XLV, 
p- 25. Her impressions, many of them of a dream-like character, 
were usually obtained in a light self-induced hypnotic trance and 
recorded by herself in writing. These records were at first sent 
to me, but subsequently were sent to Mr J. G. Piddington. He 
regarded Mrs Wilson as a valuable member of the 5.P.R. group 
of automatists, though little has so far been published about her. 
I came to know Mrs Wilson well and valued her friendship. 
She was a woman of much personal charm and a lively sense of 
humour. Although deeply interested in the problems of auto- 
matism, she always maintained an impersonal and detached atti- 
tude towards her own phenomena. It was characteristic of her 
that she gave to her subconscious-self the name of ‘Randolph’, 
after a small boy in Henry James’s story ‘Daisy Miller’, whose 

family couldn’t live up to him. 
“HS DEGe 5: 


RuDI SCHNEIDER 


Rudolf Schneider, the well-known Austrian physical medium, 
died at Weyer, Austria, on 28 April, aged 48. An account of his 
mediumship will appear in the next issue. 
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